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Three Views of 


amous, Roadless Katahdin 





Photograph by Robert ¢ Anderson 


KATAHDIN MOUNTAIN, FROM KIDNEY POND, AND ONE OF THE INNUMERABLE LAKES SURROUNDING IT. HERE ONI 
CAN VACATION, FISH, HIKE, REST, CANOE, OR START OUT ON EXTENDED TRIPS INTO THE WILDERNESS. 


Thoreau on “Ktaadn’”’ 


Epirep sy Benton MacKay: 





ET us turn to the first sentence of the first chapter of the First Thoreau views Ktaadn as part of the setting of the 
first all-round exploration of the Ktaadn wilderness 
The Maine Woods bv Henry David Thoreau: tury New England). Let’s tag along with him and hear what 


On the 31st of August, 1846, I left Concord in Massachusetts for he has to say as a traveler in A.D. 1846. 


contemporary history of his own homeland (Nineteenth Cen- 


Bangor and the backwoods of Maine, by way of the railroad and steam There it was, the State of Maine, which we had scen on the map, 
boat, intending to accompany a relative of mine . Plies or 2 a oom but not much like that,—immeasurable forest for the sun to shine on. 
the West Branch of the Penobscot. i From this place, which is . . No clearing, no house. It did not look as if a solitary traveler had 
ut... five miles beyond the last log hut, I proposed to make excur- cut so much as a walking-stick there. Countless lakes,—Moosehead in 

to Mount Ktaadn. whe > , _ the southwest . . . like a gleaming silver platter at the end of the 
And so he did. And within a short but significant fort- gable; Chesuncook . . . without an island; Millinocket, on the south, 
right he was back home again in his Walden cabin (Ww hose door with its hundred islands; and a hundred others without a name; and 
had casually left unlocked). This trip of his, therefore, mountains, also, whose names, for the most part, are known only to 


the Indians. 


f 

f 
may be considered as an incident of his two-vear career as 
i 


a ’ 

: val : ; According to the Gazetteer, which was printed before the boundary 
1ilosopher of that now world-noted Pond. Thoreau in his as of : a . 

pees . sees & . wen _ . . . juestion was settled, this single Penobscot County, in which we were, 

wccount of this little excursion shows himself to be a traveler was larger than the whole State of Vermont. . .. We are concerned 


ewing the Mountain and its wild environs as part and parce] ow, however, about natural, not political limits. 


of the stage and setting of three distinct and long separated He goes on to say that what is most striking in the Maine 


1 wilderness is the “‘continuousness” of the forest. 
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September 


hol get uf season, a sufficient spring, to fetch the logs 


omments on the men of the wilderness in not un- 


reau 


contrast with those of his own rural bailiwick: 











omplimentars 
s log In fact, the deeper you penetrate into the woods, the more intelligent, 
nad i e sense, less countrified do y find the inhabitants; for always 
rent t r ee has bee a traveler, and, to some extent, a mar t the 
‘ i; and, as the distances with which he is familiar are greater, s 
nee s his formati more general and far reaching than the villager’s 
<r If I were to look f i narrow, uninformed, and countrifed mind, as 
» of pposed to the intelligence and refinement which are thought to eman 
Was ite from cities, it would be among the rusty I f an old 
settled country, on farms all run out and gone to seed with life- 
everlasting, in the towns about Boston, even on the high-road in Con- 
as cord; and t in the back woods of Maine 
the 
bead Choreau emulates the Single Taxer in one brief remark on 
stles asic economic law of the frontier: 
- t Let those talk of poverty and hard times who will in the towns and 
a cities; ca t the emigrant who can pay his fare to New York or Bos- 
> ton pay five dollars more to get here and be as rich as he pleases, 
cry where land virtually costs nothing, and houses only the labor of build 
g, and he may begin life as Adam did 
. * * x ~~ 
2 eee In these ways Thoreau views Ktaadn and the Maine wilder- 


ness as part of the stage and setting of his own Nineteenth 


The Century New England. Next he views them as of the setting 


side of the aboriginal history of a continent (Pre-Columbian North 
; America) Again let’s tag along with him—this time as a 
: “' would-be traveler in about A.D. 1000. 
is I 1 ? le Dv my } irneyv now exceedingly new this 4 trv 
may stil s \ Nave nly t travel for a few lavs int the inter t ind 
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United States Department of the Interior 

MT. KATAHDIN AT CLOSE RANGE 
THE LIGHT STREAK ON THE CENTER RIDGE IS A PART OF THE ST. JOHNS TRAIL UP KEEP RANGE TO THE ROUNDED 
DOME OF PAMOLA. OVER THE SADDLE IS SEEN MT. COE WITH ITS CONSPICUOUS SLIDES. IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE 
DOUBLETOP RANGE. THE LIGHT-COLORED STREAKS ON THE UPPER SLOPES OF THE KLONDIKE ARE LAND-SLIDES. 








back parts even of many of the old States, to come to that very America even to the former. In a bark vessel sewn wit the roots of the 

which the Northmen, and Cabot, and Gosnold, and Smith, and Raleigh spruce, with hornbeam paddles, he dips his way along He is but dim 

sited. If Columbus was the first t liscover the islands, Americus ind misty to me, obscured by the aeons that lie between the bark canoe 

ind Cabot, and the Puritans, and we their descendants, have ind the batteau. He builds nc house of logs, but a wigwam of skins. 

nly the shores of America. While the Republic has already He eats no hot bread and sweet cake, but musquash and moose meat 

acquired a history world-wide, America is still unsettled and unex- ind the fat of bears. He glides sp the Millinocket and is lost to my 

red Like the English in New Holland, we live only on the shores sight, as a more distant and misty cloud is seen flitting by behind a 

f a continent even yet, and hardly know where the rivers come from nearer, and is lost in space. So he goes about his destiny, the red face 
ch float our navy The very r and boards and shingles of of man. 

~ +. + *~ 


s are made grew but yesterday in a wilderness where 





ints and the moose runs wild. 





the Indian still - se P . . , 

Thus 1 man shall lead his life awav here on the edge of the wilder- Finally Thoreau Views this wilde Mess as part ot the setting 
ess, on Indian Millinocket Stream, in a new world, far in the dark of the cosmic history of a planet (Pre-Cambrian “Earth’’). 
f a continent, and have a flute to play at evening here, while his This time he might be some visitor from the heavens say half 
strains echo to the stars, amid the howling of wolves, shall live, as it “17: - | . 
rain ech to the star amid the lir f lve vall live a i a billion vears ago. Hear what he savs from the sides of 
were, in the primitive age of the world, a primitive man. Yet he shall . : ' : 

Ktaadn: 


spend a sunny day, and in this century be my c ntemporary ; perchance 

shall read some scattered leaves of literature, and sometimes talk with The mountain seemed a vast aggregation of loose rocks, as if some 
me. Why read history, then, if the ages and the generations are now time it had rained rocks, and they lay as they fell on the mountain 
He lives three thousand years deep into time, an age not yet described sides, nowhere fairly at rest, but leaning on each other, all rocking 
by poets. Can you well go further back in history than this Av! ay!- stones, with cavities between, but scarcely any soil or smoother shelf. 
for there turns up but now into the mouth of Millinocket Stream a still They were the raw materials of a planet dropped from an unseen 


ore ancient and primitive man, whose history is not brought down quarry, which the vast chemistry of nature would anon work up, or 
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form and f ind material of their work This was that 
9 t whic we have heard, made out of Chaos and Old Night 
Hi was man’s garden, but the unhandseled globe It was 
" " ¢, nor mead, nor woodland, nor lea, nor arable, 
i i It vas the frest ind rat a 4 Tace t ¢t 





the original Ktaadn wilder- 
And where pray 
find a better guide than this mind, the greatest in- 


n thr 


we glean some glimpscs of 


ough ves and mind of Thoreau. 


ss Tn the ¢ 
ould we I 


rpreter perhaps in all time of the wilderness environment‘! 


Here we have the true Ktaadn—*‘an undone extremity of the 
globe’: as it was before the tourist found it, as was before 
the white man found it,—as it was and ever must be as a 
solitary segment of the ages wrought in the “vast chemistry of 
atu 


The “Purchase of the Land 


Due Livinc 
, , illevs , 
\ I Nat a“ Z ive ) td 
R eof i 
s s t iV t y 
W I t pare 
Why k ‘ I " t ca i thee, a 
I? i i x i tf the zg 
“ t eg ' ry to t 
Per I " ' " 
" Va it ill it, 
" F ft ta W were T g 
" x " W " t see i 
‘ ' ¢ thu ist a irear and inhuma I looke 
" ilt ‘ it t P ha id 
By Former Govern 
rA TIME w ippea ts meerned 
’ niv w 1c ] m of his fellowman, but 
nuch of tl f the world as well is especially 
ling to read a storv such as that which former Governor 
Per il P. Bax »f Maine personalls lls of s unique gift 
mankind W i t ss hren 
In 1905 a yg f 26 as one of tl iger members of 
State Legisla l gan to learn something of mv nat 
St peop] source s wild life and its possibil 
for the futu It was not, how , u 1917 that I at- 

T 1 to 1 sta Legislatu » acg \ purcha 

nountainous reg yround Mt. Katahdin. 

For eight vear th as a legislator and as Governor | worked 

e:asingly to secu legislation for tl stablishment of a 
Sta Park at Katahdin to held as a great primitive recrea- 

al area and wild lif anctuary but the opposition proved 

‘ 1g id the | gislato »f those davs were not interested. 
Du ’ irs 1917 to 1925 n f me, my Stat 
P plans w lefeated 

In 1925 tho vho oppo i me no doubt fel lieved when 
I 1 from the Governorship to private lif it oftentim 
lefeats later 1to ries, and so it was in this Park 
f After leaving the Governor’s office I gave up all 
hought of uring any park legislation and determined to buy 

e land myself and g t to the State It is interesting to 

hat tl people who while I was in office wer 
Ws gest Oppon later became mv firm friends. 

When I we » these land owners, asking them to sell m« 
heir lands, thev treated me cou yusly and fairly. Thev told 
! hat while thev did not care to sell their lands thev would 
lo so because they had come to realize that | was trying to do 
mething worth while for Maine. These land owners have 
hown a remarkably fine spirit and I want the people of Maine 
to know how splendidly they hav operated with me in sell- 
ng me their forest lands. 


Percivar P. Baxter 


purchase of 6,000 acres was made 


Up to the 


in 1930, I never had owned any forest or timber land. My 


time mv first 


Park started from absolutely nothing and every acre has been 
bought since 1930. Today the land acquired for the Stat 
totals 114,040 acres or 178 square miles all in one piece and 
omprising almost five townships. A township in Maine, 
roughly speaking, contains 36 square miles. 

effort, 


to en- 


For all practical purposes, after twenty-seven vears of 


the Park is complete. Maybe, however, I shall be able 


large it from time to time for there are several areas it 
The Park stands right in the center of the 
northern portion of our State, a wild mountainous country now 
held 
park, forest reserve and wild life sanctuary for present and 
The State 
ery generously has named this area Baxter State Park. 

The distance from Portland to the summit of Mt. Katahdin 


is 250 


would 


. , 
r well to acquire, 


aside and in trust by the State as a publi 


‘ re ¢ 
orever § 


future generations of Maine people. Legislature 


miles. There are several foot trails leading to the 
summit, and a rough but passable motor road passes through the 
westerly Park. All along the way there are 
grand views of Katahdin and the other thirty peaks within the 
Park This district is typical of the wild lands of Maine. 


It has within its border, lakes, swamps, beaver 


portion of the 


afea, 
dams, rivers, 
mountains, good timber lands and burnt-over lands, meadows 
Moose, deer, wil Icats, bears, foxes 
ind all the smaller animals and birds abound therein. All these 
from the hunters, and the sound of the axe 


ind boulders in profusion. 


creatures are safe 
ind of falling trees never will 
Katahdin always should and must 


echo through these forests. 
remain the wild storm-swept, 
untouched-by-man region it now is; that is its great charm. 
Only small cabins for mountain climbers and those who love 
the wilderness should be allowed there, only trails for those 
who travel on foot or horseback, a place where nature rules and 


where the creatures of the forest hold undisputed dominion. 


This 


area was donated to the State on three conditions. 

















THIS PICTURE, 
RIM OF LITLE NORTH BASIN, ONE OF 
GREAT BASIN IS THE LARGEST OF THE 
WHOLE OF KATAHDIN WAS PLANED OFF BY LARGE GLACIERS COMING FROM 
GREAT TABLELAND AND BY ROCHE MOUTONNES TO BE FOUND THERE rHIS 
GREAT TOOTH OF ICE, FED BY SNOWFALL, WHICH WORKED ITS WAY DOWN TO THE 
I1T PLUCKED OUT LARGE CHUNKS OF THE GRANITIC ROCK, DEPOSITED THEM, VERY 
LINE MARKING WHERE THE ICE STOPPED 


WHICH BEST SHOWS THE GREAT BASIN OF KATAHDIN, WAS 


rFHE THREE GLACIAL CIRQUES, WHICH 
CIRQUES, FORMED BY THE ACTION OF 


rAKEN 
FACE THE 

GLACIAL 
rHE 


SOUTHWEST 
EAST 
ICE 
NORTH, 
BASIN CAME 
LOWER GROUND. 
BROKEN 


Photograph by 
AND NO 
ACTING 
Is 
BI 


AS 


ro rHE 


AND 


the 


FROM 


EVIDENCED 


FRACTURED, 


Robert C Anderson 


THE NORTH 
RTHEAS1 THE 
LOCALLY 
BY 
SOCKET OF A 
IN SO MOVING 
IN A 





State in trust fore\ ond Katal fee above surrounding plain 
hall be used f parks, fore ind reation unique in grandeur and glo Ihe works of men at hor 
1, tl ¢ key 1 its na 1 wild te and lived. Monuments deca Idings crumble and wealth van- 
unctua wild und birds. she it Katahdin ma e grandeur will forever remain 
\ map published he Appalachian Mc vin Clu he mountain of the people of Main« Throughout the ages 
here m } 30 ditt mountain peaks w will stand a nspiration ao the men and women of thi 
Sta : 
\s mo r ‘ i id g fumes, 
ts unsigh oards id ja é oacl n tl 
Maine wilderness th ve 1 ma ye when « he Ka- This, then, is what Governor Baxter | wccomplished. 
tahdin region remains ide d man To ‘ I Not onl » th zens of Maine has been dedicated thi 
Katahd gion fo pl Ma en - itural monument his everlasting memorv, at a- 
’ me mv life’s we ind I hope as tl ca oll o 1 has been iblished whe the people of an et nation 
’ s State Park w 1 in . easing m- nav glor e rugged aspects of nature whe wilder- 
f Maine oT hose wh om from will hold sw id wild life may dwell in peace withor 
rde ir of gun, tray human encroachment. 
Il] 
atahdin ‘J oday 
By Roxnatp L. Gower 
ATAHDIN, th 9 mountain” of the Penobse« yuntry of the lower Penobscot vallev sees the fulfillment of 
Indians, rearing ast bulk from « he rolling igh hopes in the great mass sharply lined against the northern 
wildern " foot 2 sol mountain as sk Yet, approached from the East West, Katahdin 
wed from tl Sout Th mber, wea vf the flat lone t is the culminating thrust of a long line of peaks, 





8 THe Livinc 
me of which rise above 4,000 feet, while coming from the 
North tl weler becomes so involved in smaller mountains 
id hills as to scarcely aware of this giant of the great 
rth woods, 
Of itself, however, the mountain is roughly in the shape of 


broad shank; the right fluke (or hook) being 





mewhat larg than left, while the stock or crossbar at 
he top is formed by the westerly thrust of the Northwest 
Plateau, and its easterly counterpart the projecting Howe 


Peaks ridge. With this sketch in mind we shall place the sum- 
high peaks (5267 ft. and 5240 ft.) 





ur ti is f the anchor’s shank about where it joins the 
fuk Then the Southwest (Hunt) spur will form the left 

ke and the great curving wall of the Knife Edge ending in 
, , > 
Pamola w he r t. 

It mi if that north of the stock of th inchor 

ll half of mountain and o magerv rather falls 

" J 


‘Katahdin is a great irregularly shaped mountain mass ris- 
omparatively flat country to a gently sloping 
its southeasterls 


This “* 


Land, barren, rockstrewn, 


tree growth and topped yn 


, ' ” a 
margin DV an irregular serics OF low summits. . gentuy 


sloping plateau” is the Table nearly 


ur miles long and falling away abruptly from 1,000 to 2,000 


on all sides, after which the slopes become more gentle. 
| 
' 


Ihe great cliffs in the Great Basin below the summit ridge are 
sheer for nearly 2,000 feet, where, at the foot of the talus 
lor nestles Chimnev Pond, a sapphire gem in a setting of 
rock Phis gray and pink granite cliff-belt swings in a great 


irc to form the famous Knife Edge, a thin wall of vertically 
Pond and so 
The 
illed Chimney Peak, im- 


rock, some 1,500 feet above Chimney 
laces along its top that one may sit astride it. 


en 1s in a rou 


which, 


k pyramid 
ind separated from it by 


evond a sharp 


lef a broader rock peak, Pamola, (4,902 ft.) named for the 
Indian deity of the mountain. 

North of the summit ridge two great rock buttresses, the 
Cathedrals, fall awav in great sweeping leaps to the floor of 


the Basin. At their foot lies tinv Cleftrock Pool, reflecting 


the glory of surroundings. From the Table Land great 
irms stretch out embracing other glacial cirques, here known 
is basins Adjoining the Great Basin is the North Basin 


(3,100 ft.) with its high, smoothledged sides and barren 
| 


oulder-strewn floor in which are two tiny ponds. 


stimate d 


It has been 


geologists that a local glacier occupied this Basin 


a 
is Tr cnuy as 


Next to 


the mountain ts the 


same ten thousand years ago. 
North Basin, but still on the eastern slopes of 
visited Little North 


point north, the east side of 


the 
rarely Basin with its 


tremendous boulders. From this 


Katahdin is clothed 


northern end 


j 


n thick forests which continue around the 


massive and into the little known Northwest 


central ridge, waterfalls 
One of 


C in the 


Basin with its sheer cliffs, interesting 


ind its five ponds on great shelves of various levels. 
“disappearing pond,”’ was thought to b 


thes ponds, the 


process of being slowly converted into a spongy heath because 


f the intrusion of plant life. 


After having been carefull; 


Appalachian Mountain Club Aatahdin Guide 


(1938) p. 1. 
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watched for some 35 years, learned conclusions were about to 
be drawn when beavers entered the picture, dammed up the 
outlet and greatly enlarged the pond!* Forming the southern 
boundary of this vast basin, rises the broad and high Northwest 
Plateau which shoulders its into the Klondike. 
This latter is a forbidding, elevated valley (2,800 ft.) about 
3 1% miles, lying between Katahdin and the Brothers 


3 by 


wav far out 


range to the West. It was named by a local Indian who, it is 
reported, used to hunt moose here for the heads, but whether 
the Canadian Klondike, 
whether the sale of moose heads became 4 “gold-mine” to him 
The valley is exceedingly difficult to 
enter being well guarded by the most execrable going, and it is 


he noted some resemblance to or 


has never been revealed. 


doubtful if more than a dozen white men ever have traversed 
t.3 On an elevated shelf of the Klondike lies lovely, narrow 


Klondike Pond protected against visitors by great cliffs and 


le nse scruo 


he great barren gulch of Witherle Ravine has been carved 


into the mountain’s southwest flank just south of the farthest 


eastward reaching of the Klondike. Almost never visited, this 


trailless section has waterfalls of singular beauty, streams, cliffs 
ind in its lower reaches virgin forests. South of this, the long 
Southwest (Hunt) spur stretches out into the! valley of the 
Sourdnahunk and rounding this the massive squthern slopes 


come into view, long scarred by repeated avalanches. 


All about Katahdin glisten lakes, ponds and streams the num- 
incredible—literally hundreds. 


ber of which is \s one writer 


has phrased it, “It is as if a mirror had been broken and 


scattered over the mantle of the dark green of the spruce and 
fir forest cover, for so do the myriad lakes heliograph to the 
4 


summit.’ \ great extent of country is visible from the upper 


parts of the mountain which dominate all that part of the 


State. Winthrop says, “Katahdin’s best part is what Katahdin 
sees,””” 


Ihe rugged reputation of Katahdin has always been en- 
hanced by its remoteness. For over 150 years after Mt. Wash- 
ington was first ascended by Darby Field in 1642, Katahdin 
remained unclimbed by white men, shunned by the Indians as 
the abode of evil spirits,® and relatively unknown to the out- 


"Appalachia, vol. xxvi p. 392, see also The Maine Naturalist, vol. 
10, no. 3 

Appalachia, vol. xxvi pp. 385-389. 

“Mr. Katahdin in Maine, 2nd edition, 1935. Maine Development 


Commission. 
Theodore Winthrop, Life in the Open Air. 


‘Memoirs of Odd Adventures, Strange Deliverances, etc., in the 


captivity of John Gyles, Esq., Boston, 1736, Spiller and Gates, Printers. 
“I have heard an Indian say that he lived by the River at the foot of 
the Teddon (Katahdin), and in his wigwam, seeing the top of it thro’ 


the Hole left in the top of the Wigwam for the passing of Smoke, he 
travel to it he set out early on a Summer's 
laboured the Hill all Day, the 


Top seem’d as distant from the Place where he lodged at Night, as from 


was tempted to accordingly 


Morning, and hard in ascending and 


the Wigwam whence he began his Journey; and concluding that Spirits 
were there, never dared make a second Attempt.” 

credibly fail’d in the 
particularly, that three young men towr’d the Teddon 
1 half, and then began to be strangely disordered & de 


and they could recollect 


“I have been inform’d that several others have 
same Attempt 
three days and 
and when their Imagination was clear, 
had they 


came so far, they can’t guess, unless the Genii 


lirious, 


they and been, found themselves returned one 


Journey: 


where 
Days 


»f the Place convey'’d them.’ 


were, 


how they 


’ 
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But tl uilroad co is half and actually helt 
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idv been to Mattawamkea Vhe uilding of the 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. in 1894 placed Sta I] he posi- 
t wa lroad station which was 1 30 miles from 
Katal i his distan Was sot ] Yt natura stacl tl 
mos ele! | preferred the water route, although patl 
hrough to the moun 1 from tl ist had been « a ul 
is 1848," vas not maintaine 
In 1921 the Gr Northern Paper Company, nection 
vill pulpwood ope non n siop tr the moun- 
, extended an existing wood from Muillinocket to the 
Basin Ponds (2,400 ft.), which a miles below and eas 
f Chimnev Pond. \s most of s ame p ssable (} 
relv'!) for a mobil luring s ling 1 irs W 
ir ’ OS Katahdin and ma \ yerated 
vithin 54% m f Baxt Peak h th ’ id south- 
ves les of the mo It how , still 30 m from 
} ea town and of § essa slow ( 
the rough d ids 
For 1.500 fee v Baxter Park most of the mountain 
ire, hence the apy i yf this p s changed lit 
he wooded lower slopes repeated a cen swe fi 
ind cut ma One of th wccounts of f Vage 
that of Joseph Cc. N > of survevor, who 1 1825 
wrote, “We s large extent of cou contiguous t Mt 
Katahdin ig SW of the er inge of hills which w 
ire passing ove It old it land.””!" > The ire ré 1s 
Avery the G ipt Tr Ma +t 
§5—2 clain “Cha I reac i th nit by the Hunt 
Sp wi Leavitt Ka tir p. 12 it “The 
record left by Cha I f tr the n t 
August 13, 1804 t t t t f “ ip Abc 
Stream ar scal t! t ft S] uM i 
- t tt vea it 
"Edward E. Cha Va Ra P " Ma 1926 
My H I Keep Pat Its Success ipt 
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1dVisa 
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hroug 
nat 
1ift< 
ae of 
ind tl 
main 
I 

uw Cl 
opp 


near enough to enal 
lay a | hours. ; ] 
n large common accommoda- 
ons are to be found in smaller individual cabins which are 
pleasan located nearby overlooking some pond or lake. 
Katahdin as it is today and as it will be tomorrow (through 
I tars ng gencros ot ex-Go B xX . n shes facilities 
fo gged ré ition amid scenerv of sp onal grandeur 
Whether in the utter loneliness of the Klondike, the savage 
eau »f the Northwest Basin, the wild loveliness of the Klon- 
like Pond Ravine, the great open sweep of the Table Land, 
he dizzy, exposed heights of th ife |] dge, the rocky deso- 
ition that is the North Basin, or gazing across Chimney Pond 
up to that incomparable sweeping curve of sheer cliffs, one can 
sav with the apostle of old, “Lord, is good for us to be 
here.”?13 


ilv needed shelters were built bv one organization or 
Now, howe, r, tne Baxter Stat Park \uthori 
h th eficient Park Supervisor, Harold ]. Dver,'* ha 
n , 
» tak irefu planned steps onset i latura 
] l ] ] ] 
s and make them proper ICCESS where deemed 
] But the will alwavs be areas about the mounta 
will be only for those who can make their own wav 
h the latur i] obdstac 
t irious needs 
from a number of 
fF Ss, and to’ entc 
oO in Mounta n Ch 
i ik 1 over I 
7 ther make up mos 
I 
p 1a itersection 
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ure well marked. Manv shelters have been built 
Pond and at Katahdin Stream Campground on 


sneiter two 











795, 1884, 1903, 1923, 1941. 
U. S. Army Mountain Troops. 
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Courtesy of Ralph Gifford, Salem, Oregon 


\ GLIMPSE OF ONE OF THE FEW REMAINING GROVES OF VIRGIN MYRTLE FOREST IN OREGON, AND THIS IS NOW 
PENETRATED BY A ROAD 
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Forest 


By 


AN OPEN-GROWN MYRTLE, WITH A SPREAD OF 9 


HI 


west corner of California, is a botanist’s paradise. Here 


southwest corner of Oregon, and likewise the north- 

in the Siskivou Mountains the floras of the north and of 
the south meet a unique local flora of rare plants found neithe: 
to the This 
overed showy shrub Kalmiopsis Leachiana, of the rare weep- 


is the home of the recently dis- 


north or south, 


1 


ng spruce, of Port Orford white-cedar whese limited suppl 





was terribly depleted in the past decade by shipments to Japan 
He re, als 


and 


»f boatload after boatload of the choicest logs. 
reaches its optimum 
little life 
the form of bowls and wooden trinkets in gift shops the coun- 
ry over, This 
California laurel, as called in California and in “Standardized 
Plant Names,” i 
} 


( 


a tree of singular beauty interest, 


known in outside its narrow range but found 


is Oregon myrtle, as known in Oregon, ot 


ld ail 


C3 


Oo @éliuia 


r, In scientific ianguage, Umi 


1] 1: 





1as other common names spice tree, 


fornica. It } 


we 





Oregon’s Rarest and Most 


Pacif \ theeest Forest ana 
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Distinctive 
Type 


THorRNtToN T. MuUNGER 





Courtesy Laws Pictures, San Jose 
FEET, AS SYMMETRICAL AS THOUGH PRUNED 
fe a bay t plants are loosely spoken 





ree, peppe rwood. Many 


of as myrtles or laurels, but this unusual tree is neither what 
conventionally accepted as a myrtle or laurel 


It is 


the vear through. 


a distinctive tree. 
The 


hen crushed give out an aromatic, camphorlike, deli- 


The foliage is dense and evergreen 


; eae 
leaves are a dark, rich, glossy green, 


which w 
of the trees 


c1ous b Some 


tall and columnar, 


ut almost too penetrating odor. are 


some are of fantastic shapes, wide-spreading, 
k i § 


many forked or deformed with burls. Trees 4 feet in diameter 
and 80 or 100 feet tall were not uncommon in the virgin 


he 
t forms a many-branched, 


forest. When growing in the open, especially away from t 
moist bottom land soils it loves, i 


round-headed, small tree or clustered shrub that has in the dis- 


tance every appearance of large boxwood or English laurel 
shrubs that had been trimmed to geometrical form by a skillful 
The 1 of ] 


larist wood oft also 


distinctive—a 


Oregon myrtle is 
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PASTURES AND LOGGED-OFTt 
\NDS OF SOUTHWESTERN OREGON MAKE PICTURESQUE 
DOMES OF DENSE RICH GREEN FOLIAGI 


MYRTLE SPROUTS IN THI 


g ‘ vith a Varia figure, often streaked or 

} ] a darker lavers ha in polished to a 

rus Ivet heen This is the most highly prized and 
gh! 1 wood of Oregon 


1.23 
finish, fine furniture, and particularls 


It makes the best of w ywoden platters, bowls, lamp 


x nd book ends. Such articles in the gift shop usually 
irry a descriptive tag proclaiming them made of one of “the 
irest and most wutiful of known woods” but erroneously, 

vg that occurs only “on the coast of Oregon and in the 


Holy Land,” giving rise to the popular 


| 


oncept that this wood 
same as the mvt mentioned in Isaiah. 


, , 121 
Oregon myrtle makes a picturesque lawn [rec ind would be 


1 more except perhaps for the fact that is a little hard 

» transplant and is fastidious as to its climate, not enduring 
r Res , 

When settlers first penetrated the narrow valleys in the 

mass of hills that constitutes the Siskivous, they 

1 them occupied | 1 diversified forest of the familiar 

iples, alders, oaks, Douglas-fir, and cedar and in addition a 

large amount of this unusual tree—which we call Oregon 

nyrtle. The bottom lands where the best of the myrtles grew 


vere the first to be cleared and thousands of acres of finc 
burned to make fields and homes. 
wav of the walnut that fell 


Ohio and Mississippi Valles 


hus much of the myrtle went the 


fore the axe and torch of the 


\s roads reached up these Siskivou Mountain vallevs a mar- 


for n logs d yped I} s were sought 
out—those with wavy grain or burls for making fancy furni- 
yr turners Farther and farther into the back country 
vrtle-wood loggers hav penetrate i unti! now it ts hard to 
id a stand of rgin myrtle of any size. There is much 


1ational forest land in this southwest corner of Oregon, but 


loes not include the lower elevations and bottom lands where 

rf the myrtle grew. Likewise, there are no state parks 

at hav ny appr ible amount of virgin myrtle forest. 
Ther s a little left on the revested O. & C. lands. A few 
i jual owners have, so far, resisted the temptation to sell 

» a logger the last of their myrtle forest, partly from senti- 

’ ik One such oldtimer is saving a remnant of beauti- 


myrtle forest (containing a 90-inch tree!) as a reminder 
th yvres of acres of such forest he, as a voung man, felled, 


1, and tl gru i out the stumps to make his fine 
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farm. With a few more settlements of estates and transfers 


of ownership the pressure of log buvers and myrtle-wood 





f 1] in lovely cl N ori 
na acturers will pretty completely clean up the small prime 
mnants in private ip of this unique forest tvpe. It 
will too bad for posterity if they are left no unspoiled ex- 
umples of this distinctive forest on the bottom lands along the 
southw rn Oregon ers 
} ] } ] t } i! +] e} 
Th ‘ ulwavs be plenty of shrublike myrtle on the 
llsides and through its extensive range in California and small 


' i: oo . , 
trees Where land clearing does not follow log- 


ging, but there should be some sizable publicls ontrolled 
groves of this now rare forest type at its optimum, to be left 
Nature first made without interference from man. 
EXCERPTS FROM MR. YARD’S 
DIARY 
Brvant’s Forest Hvmn crvstalized for me as a bov, emotions 
which the woods of my New Jersey home had always stirred 


within me. 

For vears my great wish was to see a primitive forest, and 
when at last good fortune took me to the Adirondacks, search- 
ing for specially fine trees became, next to fishing, my main 
quest and keenest pleasure. I delighted in the white pine con- 
trast with the lighter charm of the hemlock, and laughed with 
the tamaracks along the stream bottoms. I recall with almost 
photographic detail the rich beauty of an old beechwood south 
of Cranberry Lake. 

Going west after many vears, Englemann spruce won my 
irst enthusiasm in the Rockies, but | found there very many 
oves. It was the main forest belt of the Sierra which made 
me again a worshipping boy with Bryant’s lines springing 
to my lips. The tall precise white fir, the lusty incense cedar, 
the eloquent sugar pine flinging arms aloft, and the calm deep- 
hested sequoia sang to me an anthem whose harmonies realized 
even dreams. Nevertheless, there was something bevond dreams 
still before me. Last August, in certain northern groves of the 
coast redwood belt of California, | found the ultimate expres- 
sion of forest majesty and praise. It is here, surely, that 
Bryant’s spirit worships when it drifts back to earth. 

I have never found that mere bulk or height in trees make 
such appeal. It isn’t their enormous spread which gives certain 
of New England’s elms and the South’s live oak their grandeur, 
nor vast size which makes the sequoia the King of Trees. As 
with humans, it is their personality, character, realization of 
the fullness of life and opportunity. The achievement of the 
oast redwood, on the other hand is racial. Thev are commu- 
nists, yielding each his all to his kind and achieving greatness 
in the common accomplishment. The distinction, though sel- 
It is significant that, while 


distinguished giant sequoias are designated by individual 


lom noted, is widely recognized. 
most 
names, coast redwood are spoken of only in groves. We climb 
thousands of feet up the Sierra to see the General Sherman 
tree and the grizzly giant, but, though many redwoods attain 
four hundred feet in height, far exceeding the sequoia we go 
to Bull Creek Flat to see forests. 

The two are cousins, the only remaining members of a 
famous family, Sequoia, which can be traced back millions of 
vears when peopled three continents. 

Scientifically, he of the altitudes is named Sequoia gigantea, 


he of the coasts Sequoia sempervirens. In common speech the 


former is the giant sequoia, the latter is the coast redwood. 


Pati 
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TOGETHER 
By CHaries Cyrus Marsuaui 


ve have walked together, dear, here viewed 
Such beauty as the world affords: sunlight 
On leaves, green-gold, by art of Spring renewed; 
River and lake and mountain crowned with white; 
Ihe full round moon lifted by silver thread 
Out of a peaceful sea; a sky at night 
With countless gems on azure carpet ead; 
Forest and meadow, vale and gentle hills; 
Shadows of clouds skimming a boundless plain; 
Great waterfalls and tiny tinkling rills; 
Black cloud, wild storm and sunbeam-sifted rain. . p ; 
Upon an age-old glacier we have stood 
Above a lake of clouds that captured dawn 
And held it there a mile above the wood; 
Rainbow above the Tetons’ stately throne; 
st in the southern sea. 


by me alone, 


But lacking something felt when shared with thee. 
Look, wher 


logether let us go there, hand in hand. 


e the sunset gilds the sea, the strand! 


Photo by Southern Pacific 
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e Proposed Harper’s 


Ferry National Historic Site 


INTRODUCTION 


HE history of Harper’s Ferry embraces four distinct 

periods. Historic and scenic sites pertaining to the 

town and its immediate surroundings readily lend them- 
selves to classification according to these time periods. The 
first extends from 1747, the date Robert Harper settled at the 
junction of the Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers, to 1794, 
when President Washington designated this same point as the 
site for a national arsenal and armory; the second dates from 
1794 to 1861 and terminates with the seizure of these prop- 
erties by the military forces of the State of Virginia. The 
third period extends through the American War of Secession, 
1861 to 1865, during whcih time Harper’s Ferry acquired 
preeminent strategical importance as a dominating point on the 
vital east-west line of communications (the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal) from the 
head of the Chesapeake Bay to the Ohio Valley, and also as a 
point exercising partial control over the north-south lines of 


| 


communication between the Valley of Virginia and the Cum- 
berland Valley. The fourth period extends from the termina- 
tion of the War of American Secession to the present time, 
nd has only local historical importance. 
I 
Historic and Scenic sites identified with the first period are: 
1. Robert Harper’s Potomac and Shenandoah River ferries. 
2. Harper’s first place or residence. The site of Dr. 
Dittmeyer’s Drug Store. 
3. Harper’s dwelling on the Shenandoah River, in which 
he lived and died. 
4. Harper’s Stone House built during the American Revo- 
lution but probably never occupide by Harper. 
3. Harper’s Grist Mill, on the Shenandoah River. 
6. The Stone Steps, leading from the foot of Washington 
Street (Highway No. 340) up the cliff and hewn by 
hand from in the selid rock under Harper’s direction. 
Of these sites only the Stone House and the Stone Steps 
are now in existence. The town owns the Stone Steps, 
the house is the property of Wiiliam Marmion of Har- 
per’s Ferry. Precise location of the other listed sites 
would require painstaking research and ground study. 
No visible remains are known. 
Jefferson’s Rock, a scenic point on the cliff forming the 
west bank of the Shenandoah River, may be classified 
with the foregoing group of historic sites. This point is 
with the Jefferson lot, a property of the city. 
II 
the United States Arsenal, Armory and Rifle Works, 
ilarly known as the Hall Rifle Works, are clearly defined in 
irious War Department Maps—1836, 1852 and 1869, the 
utter of which shows the Federal properties sold at auction in 
that year. It does not seem practicable to study these sites with 
i view of restoration. The site of the Arsenal, or Musket 


Factory, is, for the greater part, covered over with subsequent 


railroad and industrial constructions. Only a small section of 
the original Arsenal site is now seen on a small plat of ground 
east of the B. and O. station and included between the rail- 
road fill and the original river wall (Potomac River). Foun- 
dations of two Arsenal buildings and portions of two others, 
partly hidden by the toe of the slope of the fill, are indicated 
by flat rocks tracing the foundation lines of these buildings. 
The Armory was situated between Shenandoah Street and 
the Shenandoah River, at the junction of the two rivers. The 
site is now occupied by business houses and a hotel, most of 
which are abandoned. Careful archeological investigation may 
discover remnants of the group of buildings constituting the 
Rifle Works, about one and one quarter miles up the Shenan- 
doah River. 

The construction of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and 
the Baltimore Railroad through the gorge of the Potomac be- 
tween Point of Rocks and Harper’s Ferry recall early devel- 
opments in American transportation that equals if it does not 
surpass in point of historical importance the founding of the 
Arsenal. 

Ill 

The Civil War contributed various military sites, some of 
which are impressive on account of the superb panorama of- 
fered the visitor. These fall into three distinct areas: 

CAMP HILL. The camp, which was the seat of the Har- 
per’s Ferry garrison, is roughly defined by the campus of 
Storer’s College. A Federal battery in vicinity of the Superin- 
tendent’s house (now Anthony Hall) received considerable at- 
tention from Jackson’s artillery during the attack of Sept. 14, 
15, 1862. Included within this area was a line of breast- 
works extending from the Shenandoah to the Potomac River 
and following the military crest of the hill now approximately 
marked by Hall Street. Building and street constructions have 
apparently obliterated every vestige of this work. 

BOLIVAR HEIGHTS. During the operations of Sept. 
1862, the outer line of defense of the town skirted these 
heights and consisted of separate rifle pits. The best single 
preservation is found on the estate of the late Major Sylvester, 
Chief of Police of Washington, D. C., during the administra- 
tion of McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt. Another pit, an 
unusually fine preservation, is lo ated in Alstadt Wood, one- 
half mile south of Highway No. 340. Alstadt Wood, although 
bearing a distinct name, is topographically a continuation of 
Bolivar Heights south of the highway. The remains of a 
stone rifle pit overlooks the Shenandoah River and covers the 
left rear of the Bolivar Heights-Alstadt Wood line. 

LOUDOUN HEIGHTS. This area presents a difficulty 
with respect to the location of military sites. Remains of what 
appear to have been structures erected by charcoal burners 
seem to have been confused with traces of military works. 
Military equipment, principally Federal, has been found in 
considerable abundance on these heights. Careful ground 
examination, as directed by research, should lead to the dis- 


(Continued on page 30) 








“THIS PICTURE IS A PANORAMA EAST FROM THE HIGHE 
LY BAXTER PEAK; 5,267 FEET HIGH. THE PEAK 
CALLED SOUTH PEAK. 4 TRAIL FROM BAXTE 
rHE KNIFE-EDGE TO PAMOLA, THE TALLEST PEAK IN 
AT 4,902 FEET, LEADS DOWN THE SLOPE OF PAMOLA AN 
POND CAMPS. NOTICE THE DANGEROUS AND DIFFIC 
FORMED BY THE DEEP GASH RUNNING DOWN JUST To 
ALSO, THE TINY WHITE ROCK ON THE TRAIL SLOPE <¢ 
FINGER. TO THE INDIANS, PAMOLA WAS THE SPIRIT O 
WAS HELD IN SUPERSTITIOUS FEAR AND AWE BY THEN 
THE BASIN PONDS, OF INTERESTING ORIGIN. THE FLA‘ 
IN THE FAR DISTANCE LIES MOSTLY IN AROOSTO« 
POTATOES.” 





ROM THE HIGHEST POINT OF KATAHDIN, NAME- 
H. THE PEAK TO THE EXTREME RIGHT IS 
FROM BAXTER OVER SOUTH PEAK AND 
ALLEST PEAK IN THE MIDDLE OF THE PICTURE, 
E OF PAMOLA AND FINALLY INTO THE CHIMNEY 
OUS AND DIFFICULT CHIMNEY TRAIL THAT IS 
; DOWN JUST TO THE RIGHT OF PAMOLA,; AND, 
E TRAIL SLOPE OF PAMOLA NAMED THE INDEX 
4S THE SPIRIT OF THE WHOLE MOUNTAIN AND 
D AWE BY THEM. AT THE EXTREME LEFT ARE 
RIGIN. THE FLAT COUNTRY THAT SPREADS OU'l 
LY IN AROOSTOOK COUNTY FAMED FOR ITS 
»OTATOES.” 


Photo 


and 


Text Courtesy 


Robert ¢ 


Anderson 
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Fossil Cycad National Monument 


By Prorrssor G. R. Wietanp 
Oshorn Botanical La itory, Yale University 








FLOWER OF A CYCADEOID RESTORED AS A “GLASS 
FLOWER” 


CAREFUI id rational study of the life of the past has to the thinking and living of all. Each is highly distinctive in 
n ved as a philosophic necessitv for at least th tself. Yet each is complementary to the other. Let it be re- 


, 
\lso more recently the life and landscapes called that the Adamana-Holbrook forest was set aside 


rf lav are seen to ha such a boundless recreational as well through the interest of Lester F. Ward, in a recent book re- 
lucational value that the need for a nation-wide series of ting his far set scientific activities, well called “tan American 


*arks and Monuments could escape no one. Moreover, exten Plato”! Following, came the Dinosaur Monument sponsored 
striction is the primarv need in a world changing by W. J]. Holland, artist, naturalist and traveler of the Car- 


rapiditv such as too often destrovs the gran- negie Museum of Pittsburgh. He was one of the three men 
thousand vears mav not replace. But, even when for whom Andrew Carnegie set aside lifetime pensions of 

tains, tl glaciers and the sn - fields and great for- $10,000. 
itened. what about the fossil fields which vield Now, having had the good fortune to know these splendid 
narvelous record of ancient lifef A few vears lapse and men well, it could not es ape one to see after a long course of 


it vielded some great dinosaur, or some turtl work in the fossil fields of the Black Hills that next must 
vam around in the Pierre sca before the Rockies lifted ome the Fossil Cycad National Monument, as_presentls 


wy crests is all but lost stablished by the Act of Congress just at the close of the 





So far only thr National Monuments mark the greater Harding administration. The former director of the U. S. 
rd. These in point of establishment are the petrified Geological Survey and later secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 


forest »~—’ Adamana and Holbrook, Arizona, th Dinosaur tution, Charles D. Walcott, 


t, aided much in reaching this result 
Monument of Utah, 1 the Fossil Cvcad National Monument Since, there has been a long course of both field work and 


A B Hills of South Dakota. The latter publication, so that at long last the simple course of develop- 
m ir them he recital needs to be simplified in the ment needed was approved by the Bureau of Parks and Monu- 
xtreme; for the publ far more interested than it knows. ments; and then twelve davs later came Pearl Harbor. As 


Ea f these three monuments to the life of the past, the byv- Dean Meeks of the Yale Art School, following the fine interest 


fe of the millions of vears that are gone, is a necessity 1 th plans shown by his students puts the point, “The plan 
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must go through twelve davs after the Armistice. 
Perhaps the casual reader can be brought to see the fuller 


significance of Fossil Cycad if we in brief turn back some 
125 Dean 
Buckland and the famed Scotch Geologist Hugh Miller. Along 
€ Coast ot Scotland, 

the “‘sago palms” had clearly come into view. 


all but 


vears into the times of Cuvier, Brongniart, and of 


the Sutherlandshir “cycads” as supposed] 
Ider relatives ot . 
assoc iat on 


record in 


extended 


But a far more fantasti 
with great fossil reptiles, the dinosaurs, came into yet fuller 
iew in southeast England, especially along the southshore of 


the Isle of Wight and on the Isle of Portland. There the 


miners had noted the flat petrified stems in the “dirt bed 
quarried for the building of St. 
nests’! 


wering the limestones they 


Paul’s cathedral, as “‘crows’ 


Now this all came in the days when cutting and thin sec- 
tioning of such bulky and rough appearing objects as these 
yeads”” weighing, from lesser forms, ‘up to several hundred 
pounds, seemed a defving as Vet clearly understood 


task,—not 





in accurate and really determinate 





the first necessity 
On the 


or less directly associated reptilian 


to De 


study. other hand the Dinosaurian and other more 
assembled in a 
t turn to the Plates of 
Buckland of 1836 
he Dinosaurs. 
1, 

] 


ustrations of 


accuracy, 


fine scientific 


the famous Bridgewater Treatises of 
studies of 


vod il 


but lacking finality of studv. 


see how finely done were these initial 
re ft 


too are to De 


veads” 


Phere found initial and g 


petrified “ \ verv near 


approach to finality was however made in 1868 by William 
Carruthers in the study of a fine new ty pe from the Isle of 
Wight showing the seed cones in beautiful preservation, with 
ven the embrvos of the seeds. But these structures were all 


so strangely unlike cither existent or known fossil types that 
. , 


the ] -- ; —™ : +7 
they were left quite aside in botanical unti 


American finds began to come into the fore 
it the turn of the 


Before taki 


be emphasized that 


century. 


1g up this main theme, however, let the 
I 





this American record which reaches its 
peak at the Fossil Cycad National Monument is exactly 
the more important because the cvcads do occur in lesser 


“ee ; ; ; : : : 

assemblages at other points on the globe. They even caught 

the eve of the curious 4,300 vears ago when there was 

laid on an old Etruscan tomb by some sorrowing loving hand 
Z 


a splendidly fine cimen from the “scaly clavs” of the 


Also, there 


spe 


spe 
the west of Bologna. known 


Bes- 


the Carpathians so like our National Monument typ 


Apennines to were 


two centuries several remarkable imens from the 


} f 


Kids of 


tor 

c 
that they could seemingly have grown on the same hillside like 
But the that far 


country remaining 


related species of oaks. actual localities in 


forested mountain unknown, the final 
stimulus for exact study was to come from the structural evi- 
dence gained at FCNM! What did that signify? This, that 
while these “‘cycads,” or as we now more accurately call them 
cycadeoids, are of a nearly world-over occurrence, the most re- 
markable of all localities had at last come into view. The severe 
1 Paleo- 


the elucidation which 


study was at last begun, and then it was that that fine 


time D. H. Scott said 
n full view the flowers, the foliage and all features in mar- 
] 


velancel doe tas 
veiousiv ciear detail 


botanist of all put 


and beauty, “had for the first time brought 
the origin of the modern types of flowering plants within the 
range of scientific discussion.” 

As we see, so long as the “fossil cvcads” were looked on as 
primiti 


itive cone-bearing plants analogous to “sago palms”’ instead 
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of being early floral tvpes, their study was either neglected or 
but little extended. Certain important features of their wood 
structure were also left by the side. Now all has become far 





clearer. A parallel to the Magnolias in particular is seen; while 


much more is yet to be learned as the lines of attack are 
broadened and the coérdinated evidence comes more and 


more clearly into view. Meanwhile, the student of 


lution, 


plant evo- 
, 


the student of al 
th 


tne 


. ° , 
! its clearer sense, Wl 


FCNM, as 


confidently predicted, with an ever renewed 


ancient life in 


t 
I 
turn to marvelous wm sith display at may be 


attention through- 
out the long course of the centuries. 
Black Hills Geology and FCNM 

The Black Hills ix of O. C. Marsh 
“diamond edition of Geology prepared especially for the 


1 the picturesque words 


are a 
use of Geologists by the Almighty.” As a mountain knot to 
the east of the Rockies the Hills are a mid-Tertiary uplift. 


Older rocks at the center are followed by a Permian mantk 
extending down long slopes to the surrounding “red Valley” 
Then 
Cretaceous age, with the more exact time boundaries still more 
At so-called Como or 


carrving Dinosaurs and cycads is absent. It hence 
the 


1 
of Triassic age. follows the outer “rim” of Jurassic- 


or less debatable. the Monument the 


Morrison 


becomes clear that a second great value of Monument is 





tigraphic. There every point in the Geology will be set 


ibsolute accuracy with to the original cours¢ 
of sedimentation, later uplift, faulting, and in short the entire 


forth in respect 


course of change leading to a petrified record of an unparal- 
For we look on the Monument 


leled completeness and beauty. 


series as marking at least the 


in North 


most distinctive petrified forest 


America. 








ONE OF 
ON 
FOSSIL CYCAD NATIONAL MONUMENT MESA, NOVEMBER 
1935. SEEN FROM SUMMIT. FOR DISPLAY IN THE PRO- 


THE 
THE 


HALF NATURAL SIZE. 
SPECIMENS EXCAVATED 


LESS THAN 
PETRIFIED 


\ LITTLE 
BRANCHED 


POSED MUSEUM ON MONUMENT FRONT. 











20 DHE 
I i sualiza t tl ho-chemica 
fy faction. H urels hemist should find 
n » his laboratory with all the first facts 
i 1 \ nan 1d re fina lution of 
g gma of th placement of 1 the mos 
$ fu il detail by solid rock 
’ gems B i i therefore, Fossil Cvcad 
N | Mo ’ , 1 val E “tion 
f ind ¢ , 


Why Has the Simplified Development of 


Along? 


ling tl vitial Act of Congress. The ige of the frontal 


burden of th 


types never seen 
; 


2 for There was variety of species from small 

hug g ms aching weight of over 600 

i la inched st men assembled in the Yale series 

1 , veight of 840 pounds. In all, the collections 

‘ State Ur sity of lowa, the U. S. National 
Museum and elsewhere aggregated many tons. So rich wer 
ral collections that a ton of varied and fine specimens 


tish Museum at South Kensington, Cambridg« 

i the lt rsity College, London. Outstanding examples 

Ecole des Mines, Paris, and the Jardin des Plantes. 

oO r fine st mens went to Bologna, to Vienna, to the Uni- 
Caen, and to Stockholm 

Why. then did the 1 


i] tens of postwar vears’ The story can 


proposed delimitation of the Monument 





2 FEET HIGH SAWN 
AND POLISHED 


DOCOTERSIS STEM 
LONGITUDINALLY 


CYCADEOIDEA 
PHROUGH 
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THROUGH A PETRIFIED FLOWER 


\ “THIN SECTION” CUT 
BUD, AND PHOTOGRAPHED THREE TIMES THE NATURAL 
SIZE 
\nxious to determine further facts and the geologic lav of 


the surroundings along the frontal Mesa, a certain well trained 
geologist who had never seen the FCNM before reported that 
2 “fault of unknown depth’ cut out the cycads and that no 
more were left. Of course the front was barren of specimens 
ifter all the vears of collecting by the lettered and the unlet- 
so entirely ab- 


tered alike and such a conclusion seemed not 


surd. But to a few, who knew all of the lay of the land and 
how and when all the main collecting had been done, that 


onclusion stood as utterly inadmissable. It had become im- 
perative that a series of trial excavations be had, and finally 
with the cooperation of the Bureau of Parks and Monuments 
these were made in 1935, with bril- 
] 


liant success. Over one ton of uneroded and splendidly varied 


the month of November, 


specimens was secured. 


It was more clearly seen that while erosion had brought 


to the surface the main mass of material taken away, though 


vot all, a verv slight faulting and slipping along the mesa front 
had held many fine uneroded specimens under cover. Also 


ted 


ippeared that initially many of the specimens had been 


$l 
n where thev grew, while others might have been floated in. 
abundan 


slight faulting at a rise of but a 


Especially it was further proven that the zone of 
extended back from the 
few feet, promising with certainty a yet greater store of the 
uncroded reach. The 


! 
Was at an end 


materials within easy “great dispute” 


November °35 


fully published, along with well stated plans for the needed 


he results of the trv-out have been care- 


roadways, the dignified Museum on the Mesa front, and a 


needed guest house for visiting students. It is to be recorded 
with sorrow that the years have taken away from us one most 
unqualified supporter of the final plans in view, the former 


Norbeck of South Dakota. Anna Wil- 


marth Ickes. 


Senator Another was 


noted that at 


FCNM 


most con- 


\s a present concluding word be it 
hath 

nient. The scenic surroundings are beautiful. 
difficulty will not be 
thousands who come. The alignment with the series of parks 


Of residual doubts none are left 


, # 
Time wrought all Access can be made 
The greater 
fewness of visitors, but to care for the 


ind monuments is perfect. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A Glimpse of Cox’s Woods 


By BERNARD FRANK 


HE devotion of a simple man has saved for Indiana and 

the Nation one of the finest remnants of the original 

Central Hardwoods Forest. The history of Cox’s Woods, 

the struggle to save it and its final purchase and dedication by 

the Forest Service as the Indiana Pioneer Mothers’ Memorial 

Forest are splendidly written up by Andrew Hepburn in the 
Saturday Evening Post for January 31, 1942. 

Bob Yard, enthused by Hepburn’s article, had corresponded 

whose efforts and contributions had made 


with the groups 


the Memorial a reality. This led him to suggest a personal 


inspection. After reading the correspondence I readily cap- 
tured Bob’s eagerness to give the readers of Living WiLpeEr- 
Ness a first hand glimpse of this primitive in miniature. 
Detailed scientific study by botanists from Butler Universits 
had already been completed some months before it was my 
good fortune to observe the woods. They found the 200 acres 
ncluded in the Memorial to contain some sixty acres of com- 
paratively little disturbed forest. They noted forty-eight spe- 
cies of trees, shrubs and climbing vines, and a far greater 
variety of herbaceous plants. The largest tree, a Biltmore Ash, 
was nearly five feet in diameter but as was usual in virgin 
hardwoods of the region, the majority of veterans ranged 


half \l] woods 


species were listed by density and size and the several plant 


from two and a to three feet in diameter. 
associations described in relation to soils and topography. The 
entists modestly concluded that the area was a fine example 


‘f the climax forest under optimum conditions of the climate. 
Before visiting the woods I stopped at Bedford, Indiana, 
headquarters of the Hoosier National Forest. Here Norman 


Lee, 


oncerning the amount, character and value of the timber 


Assistant Supervisor, made available useful information 


ind the plans for its perservation as worked out with the Pio- 
eer Mothers’ Memorial 

\ memorial will be erected at the north boundary, accessible 
Highway 150. 


Assoc jation. 
from This memorial, designed by F. F. 
Walker, landscape architect for the Forest Service and a native 
of Orange County, will be of Indiana limestone from a nearby 
quarry. An additional entrance will be provided from the 
The few old interior woods roads 
a split-rail 


south on State Highway 37 


will be obliterated. Beyond the construction of 
fence around the margin and some carefully layed out foot 
paths, no other developments will be permitted. Emphasis 
throughout will be on simplicity of design, in harmony with 
the undisturbed terrain and forest growth. Special care will 
exerted to avoid excessive trampling during the tourist sea- 
son and in other ways to retain the natural atmosphere. For 
this reason picknicking will be limited to the vicinity of the 
two parking areas. 

Intrigued by these carefully thought out plans, I proceeded 
» Paoli, more egaer than ever to complete my mission, It was 
1 raw, gloomy December day when I left for Cox’s Woods, 


ibout two miles distant. Snow covered the ground, the skv was 


and more stormy weather imminent. The route along 


overcast 


> 


State Highway 37 led through a poor, run down farming sec- 
tion, typical of the southern, unglaciated portion of the state. 
It was difficult to imagine how any virgin timber could be left 
in this sadly abused hill country. 

The edge of the Memorial forest was marked by a new 
chestnut rail fence. Beyond, an old woods road meandered 
northeast down the ridge. Following this path, I soon spotted 
the edges of the primeval stand. A black walnut, a tulip tree, 
Then a 
large old stump aroused interest and proved to be the remains 
of a tulip tree that had taken several hundred years to ripen 


a black oak and a beech came successively into view. 


into the few thousand board feet of prime lumber it repre- 
sented to the cutters. Other well rotted old stumps of walnut, 
tulip and oak were occasionally noted. 

Despite the weather the woods were not too quiet. Over- 
head, in the top of an old oak, a pileated woodpecker called 
persistently; bluejays swarmed hurriedly about raucously ex- 
posing the intruder, and from crown and limb came the steady 
drip, drip of melting snow. 

Thus far the quality of the woods was not impressive. Al- 
though there were several large stems, their height was not 
great and many of the tops had broken out. The stand did not 
as yet compare with my old friends the virgin hardwoods of 
the Smokies. 

Soon, however, the ridge trail flattened out into a basin. It 
Before 


me was the upper end of the tulip poplar hollow. By contrast 


was here my first impression was speedily corrected. 


with the ridge top the trees here stood out for their beauty 
of form, height, girth and number. Even in their winter 
nakedness they displayed a refreshing vigor in their sound 
trunks and crowns. There was some undergrowth of bitternut 
hickory, sugar maple and ironwood, a good representation of 
Paw Paw and some spice bush, and at the edge grew an un- 
usually tall sassafrass, a foot and a half in diameter. 

Continuing east I entered the Beech grove just as a stray 
shaft of sunlight struck the smooth, columnar trunks to pro- 
duce an especially delightful effect. Although the ground sur- 
face was typically lacking in undergrowth, occupied only by a 
solid mass of beech litter, pleasing bits of green from the wild 
iris and other perennials offset the sombre brown tone of the 
forest floor. 

Soon the woods gave way, and the path dropped down 
through an abandoned field to the old Cox homestead. There 
from his front door old Joe Cox could glimpse the tops of 
his beloved trees and keep pace with their seasonal raiments. 
Now he is gone, the buildings are dilapidated and soon will 
be effaced forever. But the forest from which their rotting 
timbers came will live on. 

My next destination was the walnut grove, uphill and to the 
northwest. Enroute I stopped to admire a rugged white ash 
four feet in diameter, a truly imposing specimen. I approached 
stand from the bottom of the hollow and 


the walnut now 
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up at the dark, sturdy stems which completely domi- was one of the key people instrumental in establishing the 
lopes. Although I had seen several black walnuts Memorial Forest. His encouragement nourished and sustained 
of various sizes intermingled with the tulip trees, the spectacle Joe Cox’s hope for having his woods preserved and it was he 
greeted me caught me unprepared. Many of the trees who marshalled and guided the support for completing th 
‘ 1 ] hundred feet and a few exceeded one project. Long a student and lover of nature, and thoroughls 
ty-five feet in height, comparing favorably ippreciative of the rare quality of Cox’s woods he saw them 
vith the tallest tulips. Strangely onspicuous near the foot of worthy of the most strenuous efforts on their behalf. 
lop irgest tree in the grove, a sycamore over Mrs. Riley also knew the wocds well, having played ther 
€ 1 diameter. The light, mottled bark gave it ex- is a child. She point 1 with pleasure to the tops of th 
gg 1 s and importan ible a mile and a half awav from the door of her office. Th 
Ihis leed was the fin m of the woods, an ideall of Paoli’s people, she explain 1, was definitely no 
1 st for optimum growth. | gretted the winte ial. (This was brought out by others with whom I 
is then for it w asv to visualize the luxuriant flora She was delighted that het correspondence with Bo 
vould come with sp to complete the beauty of the to this visit. She expressed a sincere hope that th 
Even so Was a privilege e he ind to catch at e would keep the woods as thev had always 
1e of the fervor which had gripped the originators and ind was proud that Paoli could claim the man—J. Alfred Hall 
PI rs of this undertaking. who had convinced the National Forest Reservation Com 
On my way back to Paoli, past the old Indian mound, | mission that their purchase with the aid of federal funds would 
flected on the events that had led to the culmination of — be highly desirable. 
Joe Cox’s greatest desire. There must be other patches of the Thousands from Indiana and elsewhere will continu 
Imost forgotten primeval still worth saving. Perhaps it was visit this shrine in vears to come. The greatest care will need 
ot ugh to concentrate only on wilderness areas, or to em- to be exercised to maintain it even in fair condition. Thi 
size recreation alone. Here was 1 type of project meriting s a chance worth taking because the interest so aroused will 
yue place and having the strongest appeal to nature lovers spre id to broader horizons. Folks will want to see other natural 
ntists as well as to the curious and recreation minded. areas and will more quickly and enthusiastically respond t 
\rt Paoli | stopped in to see Ravmond Stout, local banker, appeals to save additional remnants of th« primeval wherever 
Mrs. Riley, publisher of the town newspaper. Mr. Stout they mav be found. 


A Russian Heads Our Forest Research 


By Ropert STERLING YARD 


FIRST heard of the Chief of Research in the Forest Russia in 1888, was reared in New York City, and graduated 
Service when I called at the Regional Forest Service from the College of the City of New York with the degree of 





Headquarters in San Francisco, in, | think, 1936. I Bachelor of Science in 1909. He took his post-graduate work 
was on my first trip to the Pacific Coast for the Wilder- at the University of Michigan, receiving the degree of Master 
ress Society, and Regional Forester Show, bidding me wel- of Science in Forestry in 1911. 

yme, summoned the chiefs of his staff. He emphasized While at Michigan in 1910 he was employed by the Forest 
regret at not having known that I had been coming. “I Service during vacation as a student assistant in the Rocks 


should have liked to have had you meet how fine a man con- Mountain Region. A few days after graduation he was up- 


lucts our many and fruitful experiments in forestry,” he said. pointed a forest assistant on the Shasta National Forest in 


Ihe next day I crossed the Bay to Berkeley and was sur- California. 


prised to find how young a man Edward I. Kotok was. W« He was made supervisor of the Eldorado National Forest, 


talked 4 5] s of the vsteries rests ad, W ‘7: : ° . . -- 
ilked a couple of hours of the mysteries of forests and, when Cajifornia, in 1916, and examiner in charge of fire coopera- 
tion activities for the California region in 1920. He headed 
the California Forest and Range Experiment Station at Berke- 


ley from its establishment in 1926 until 1941. 


he heard what the Wilderness Society was doing to preserve 
the primeval from destruction, he joined it. In the fifteen 
vears since, he has climbed speedily. His leadership has since 


ieveloping the San Dimas Experimental Forest and the : 4 ; = ats : , 
y ps : He is married, lives at 1408 Greenbrier Ave., Arlington, 


San Joaquin Experimental Range. He headed the Department * , pa 2 
Joaq F ; E Va., and has a son, Capt. Edward S. Kotok, with the army 


f Agriculture Sub-committee in charge of developing the Los Lae ; ; “Eee ‘ é 
Angeles River watershed flood control project, first of its kind anti-air raft artillery in the Pacific. He is a member of the 
aor the Cmnaiies Plead Contedl Act. ; American Association for the Advancement of Sc lence, the 
In 1941, he was appointed chief of State and Private For- Society of American Foresters, Geophysical C — Cosmos 
at Washington, and now, at the age of 56, has been ap- Club, Faculty Club of the University of California, the Com- 
pointed Forest Service Research Head. monwealth Club of San Francisco, and a fellow of the Ameri- 


Mr. Kotok, sav the U. S. Forest Service, was born in can Geographical Society. 
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istoric Forest Fires of America 


By Joun 


Reprinted 64 


and the U.S. 


rank 


OMEONE has said that 
with floods, I 


as a calamity, great fires 


but they 


estilence, famine, or carthquake 
are soon forgotten. 
To stage a forest fire you need only a few things—a forest, 
the right atmospheric conditions, and a spark, either from a 


lightning bolt or a match in the hands of a fool or a knave. 


Che formula is simple; the wonder is that we do not have 


more and bigger fires. The larger the forest, the drier the air, 


the bigger the fool, the bigger the fire vou will have. 
When Europeans first landed on these shores there were 
surely enough “forests to burn” and the white man began at 


once to burn them. It has long been the practice to lay the 
blame for forest fires of early days to the Indians, to prate, 
with little or no foundation in fact, that the Indians wilfulls 
burned the forests off regularly. The Indian was no fool; he 
probably knew more about forest fires and the elements than 
his white brothers did. If the American Indian did all the for- 
est burning he is credited with there would have been few 
forests left in America when the first settlers landed. 

Of course, there were early fires; they are recorded as scars 
in the hearts of many an American tree. Lightning was here 
long before even the red man, and with low atmospheric hu- 
midity and wind, early fires swept over many portions of our 
forested regions. 

The California big trees show great fires as far back as 245, 
ind again in 1441, in 1580, and 1797. Extensive fires swept 
Colorado in 1676, 1707, 1722, 1753, and 1781, for her 
Englemann spruces still show the scars. Maine white spruces 
tell of a fire about 1795 which must have covered some 200 
square miles. 


blac kened 


there 


Ihe pages of European forest history are also 
smoke. About 1800, 


fires in western Europe, for a part of the Black Forest in Ger- 


here and there with forest were 


many was burned. In 1826, extensive forest fires swept over 
portions of Sweden and Denmark. “Dark Days” are scattered 
through history, usually due to large forest fires though in some 
Such days on the Pacific Coast 
ire still fresh in the memories of many of its citizens. 

“Red rains,” 


in Europe from 1803 on. But Europe can show no great for- 


cases to volcanic eruptions. 


“black rains,”’ and “black snows” are recorded 


est fires, no paltry million acres burned, no holocausts, such as 
we profligate Americans must admit having. We found a con- 
hacked and felled and 


It was something to be got rid of for, we said, 


tinent wooded; we have burned the 


forest back. 
within its depths there might be wild animals and treacherous 
human enemies; besides we might need the land for crops and 


homes. The forest was limitless, it had no value, and so we 


burned and burned, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


But one day we saw the forests dwindling, we had more 


cleared land than we were cropping wisely, the forest began 
PE ; 


to have a value for many different reasons; gradually it be- 


ame attractive, and then, as mankind is wont to do, we 


D. GuTurit 


ourtesy of AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
r Forest Service 


excused our forbears—it was the Indians who used to burn 
the forests! 

Our list of gigantic forest fires is a long one. Their records 
ire stories of appalling loss of real wealth, of the cremation of 
countless wild creatures, of charred human corpses, a story of 
roaring thunder, of darkened skies at midday, of blackened 
and cindered remains of what was forest green, 

The details of the early fires which are available to us are 
meager, but appalling withal. Let’s glance over a few, starting 
in 1825, setting them down in chronological order if not in 
geographical relation. 

The Miramichi fire 
Brunswick, swept over 3,000,000 acres, and took its 
160 


of October 1825, in Maine and New 
toll of 
human lives. 

On the other side of the continent, David Douglas, the 
young Scottish botanist, exploring in Oregon from 1826 to 
1830, speaks in his journal of seeing forest fires near Oregon 
City and south through the Willamette Valley; the settlers 
told him the Indians set them, as they told many another 
scientist and explorer before and since. In 1846 
Yaquina fire in Oregon, covering 450,000 acres of probably 


came the 


what was as heavy stands of Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, and 
the Pacific Coast. 
Some years later, in the same region came the Nestucca fire 


western cedar as could be found on 
on the Oregon coast which is reputed to have covered 320,000 
acres. In May 1853, the Pontiac fire in Quebec had burned 
1,600,000 

In September 1868 came the Coos fire in the Oregon coast 


acres, 


region, when more than 300,000 acres were burned from 
September 15 to October 20. That same year, in September, 
occurred the St. Helens 300,000 
“Dark days” were recorded in western Oregon and 
Washington and smoke was encountered far out in the Pa- 


fire, which covered over 


acres, 
cific Ocean. 

Wisconsin now presents a claim for fire fame in the Pesh- 
tigo fire of October 1871. 
A total of 1,280,000 acres was burned 
over, homes, towns, settlements swept away, and 1,500 per- 
sons lost their lives. In 1876 the Big Horn fire in Wyoming 
500,000 acres. Michigan’s fire in 1881 is next. A 
million acres were burned, with a property loss of $2,000,000, 
and 138 people were burned alive. 

In Wisconsin, also, occurred the Phillips fire of July 1894, 
when 100,000 acres were burned and more than 300 persons 
killed. In September of that same year, the great Hinckley 
forest fire occurred in Minnesota. Millions of acres were laid 


This was one of the most calamitous 
in American history. 


burned 


Waste, some twelve towns wiped out, 160,000 acres of forest 
and 418 lost. The smoke from the Phillips 
and Hinckley fires that vear was so dense on the Great Lakes 


burned, lives 
as to interfere seriously with the movement of vessels. From 
April to June 1903 occurred the Adirondacks fire in New 
York, where 450,000 acres were burned over. 
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300.000 


THE 





‘ W asl m and Oregon lost millions of acres 
“A ghted 300 m Y ea. It is reported th 
‘ 1g some | fire was actuall 
l} Br nit Dunterm ne Tem rted th smell 
300 miles we yf San Fra co, and a haze inter- 
‘ i tions for ten davs. During Augu 
Idal iff 1 wo of I'wo millions of acres of 
" n “\ ned wns Were destroved, and 
f ‘ fled Many |} c deeds a 
1910 wa i 1 1 Idaho. No spring rains 
roug! } nuc i I 
Dr ’ ms u 
heht ‘ it work 
By the midd rf 
, } o t 
rought und oO il, only to fanned into fame 
gh WwW is 
ume Sa la August 20. That afternoon a hurri- 
Whole hillsides of timber were uprooted. Fores 
we iimeost blown from their saddles. For twenty-four 
il wed, and everv little smoldering fire in the 
vas fanned into life. The whole region became a 
rent of flames, which jumped rivers a quarter of a 
1 Ranger uid the roar sounded like a thousand 
lins passing o that many steel trestles. Seventv- 
figh we urned to death. By August 21 a strip 
120 miles long and twenty to thirtv-five mil 
1 been burned. 
FE. C. Pulaski, with fortv-five fire fighters, was 
i guilcl I were coming at them from all sides 
lis ered an old mine tunnel on the mountain sid« 
I men in, hanging we lankets over the entrance. 
vept over the tunnel. Heat, smoke, and gases crept 
ed the men: one i i to bolt for the outs le. 
pulled his g wing he would shoot anv man 
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trving to ve. Pulaski stood near the entrance 


until o 


When he fell exhausted, one o 


ome gas and heat. f the 
took his 


place until the Hames ha passed on, and the parts 


emerged after their two-hour 

While World War | was being fought out to 
n October 1918, the Cloquet fire in Minnesota was stagin 
red hell. ot 


in twenty months was the prelude. 


rendezvous with death. 

its sudden 
c 
niature Wars 


rainfall 


m \ shortage 


twenty inches of 
Somebody 


put out a cigarette before throwing it away, or a campfire was 
left unextinguished, or someone was foolish enough to burn 
brush in such weather. Anyway, the fire started on the after- 
noon of October 12, the wind came up, and soon Cloguet, 
a busy sawmill town of 12,000 people, was rned, razed to 


the ground. All of the inhabitants except seven were rescued, 
taken out by train to safety, though property and timber 
ilued at $30,000,000 were lest. The citv of Duluth was 
seriously threatened by this fire. In the fires of that general 
rion, out in the country and in smaller settlements, 400 
] were lost 


s look back to 1902 again at what 


And now let’ 








> i! ) 
led the Lewis River fire, the Columbia, Cispus, Yacolt, 
or Cowlitz fires. There were several fires which broke o hat 
September in southern Washington, as well as in parts of 


\l] 
to spread 
sparks 


Oregon. 


for an 
man 


the local conditions were right 
nre woods, 


dry east wind, and 


‘ 


rom land clearing, brush burning, careless huckleberr\ 
pickers, loggers’ fires, and other causes. These fires swept from 
the Kalama River in Cowlitz Country, south thro Clark 
and Skamania and east to the Wind River Valley, all in Wash- 
ington. South of the Columbia River, in Oregon, fires swept 
from the river southward through Multnomah and Clackamas 
counties to the Molalla River. The sawmill town of Palmer 


Bridal Veil There 


ugh 





near burned. 





were fires near the 
settlements of Yacolt, Kalama, Yale, Dole, Skamania, along the 


North Fork of Lewis River, along the Hoquiam River, and 
By the f skies red 


Bellingham, Washington, to Eugene, Oregon. 


] ; . + ] * So 
elsewhere. night orest were almost mM 


Here again the atmospheric stage had been set 
Phe 


vor 
Al 


flagration. fire occurred in September a 


remarked tl the most destructive fires in the 


west have been in September. The summer had been 


n rainfall. High temperatures, dry air, and light winds fo 
Imost four months previously. The earth was parched, croy 
had failed, vegetation had dried up, down timber and snags 


tinder. High winds from the east ushered in 





xeen burning near Silver Star Mountain in Cl 
County for over a month previously; no one paid any 

Careless settlers were burning slash in many places. 
other fire had been burning on Muddy Creek, a tribut 


Lewis Riv 


tion. 


er. 

On September 8 and 9, these fires crept out through 1umM- 
er of gaps in the first range from Washougal to North Fork 
Lewis, and from then until September 15 the people of Clar} 
ind Cowlitz counties did little else but fight fire dav and 


1ight. September 12 was “a dark day” in western Washing- 
on. More than 600,000 acres were burned, the property los 


was placed at $12,000,000, and at least thirty -five people wer 


urned to death by these fires in Washington and Oregon. 


\long the North Fork of Lewis River the fire on September 
11 Pp I Here a 


reached its greatest severits 


4 
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I S. Forest Service Phot 


SOIL LOSSES CAUSED BY SUCH FIRES HAVE LASTING EFFECTS FAR BEYOND THE PRESENT GENERATION OF WOOD AND 


WATER USERS (MONTANA). 





people was overtaken by the flames. Ihev had set out in one wet meadow some people took refuge; there, also, 
to camp at Trout Lake. The narrow road was blocked with were six bear, eight deer, and a lynx. In a clearing where 
fallen timber. The fierv hurricane closed in around them as _ several families took shelter, a number of deer came and sought 
hev tried to reacl elvai Creek, less than 100 vards away. refuge with them. As food supplies became low, one of the 
Eleven charred corpses lay close together, and nearby a few men had to shoot one of the deer. He said afterward that he 
pieces of iron, all that was left of their wagon. The horses would much rather have stolen that much food than to have 


en loose, but a shapeless mass and a few buckles told had to kill 


the deer—he felt almost as if he were killing a 
the tale of them. A settler’s wife and children were caught brother! 


ran from a clearing into green timber. A mail carrier 


; =f It was from these fires, however, that organized forest fir 
‘ wertaken on the road—tried to hide in a small gully, . —e — ; . - 
“ ; eng! . “eg protection agencies in the Pacific Northwest date their origins. 
und perished. In all, sixteen lives were lost on the North Fork i ; a , . 
Je . [hey aroused timber owners, logging operators, foresters, and 
Le Wis River. . nat hy, a 
Milli f f £ eome of the fin Sl the Masih others to such an extent that legislative steps toward protection 
1imons of Teet Of some of the finest timber in the ortn- _ . ss 
weat W lestroved. and sawmills. logs. railroad ti ttlere’? 08 the forests followed soon after. And then various organiza- 
s \ lestroved, and Ss: lis, logs, Trallroad ties, settiers . 
; : ; ; Age 
homes, bridges, mining buildings, and countless numbers of “OMS % prevent and combat forest fires came into being. 


wildlife were wiped out. Among spectacular fires of recent years was the Matilja 
Many carcasses of deer were found afterward, while the loss Canyon fire of September 1932, on the Santa Barbara Na- 
game such as grouse, squirrels, and rabbits was great. 


tional Forest, California. This fire spread over an area thirty- 
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FIRES LIKE THIS (COLORADO) 


over two-thirds virgin timber, estimated to contain ten billion 
board feet, with an estimated loss to industrv and the public 
f $350,000,000. The stumpage value alone of the timber 
destroved was $20,000,000. The amount of virgin timber 
rned was equal to the entire timber cut of the United 


1 1932, or eight or nine times more than the entire 
of the Douglas fir region for 1932. 


this fire, including 


States 1 


hundreds of 
These 


old-time 


Over 1,500 men fought 
CCC bovs, many of them fresh from eastern cities. 
vs fought so well as to incite the admiration of 

the Pacific Coast. One CCC boy 


rs and woodsmen of 


ogg 
was killed, and a score were injured. 

So dense was the smoke-fog during the days that lights in 
the coast towns had to be turned on, chickens went to roost, 


1 motors crept along the smoky roads. Enormous smoke 
] is rose 40,000 feet and billowed west ove 
inches thick along the 


MUS 
out over the ocean to be washed up 


r the Pacifx 
Ocean. Ashes and cinders fell two 
oast and were wafted 
later in long windrows on the beach. The loss of wildlife was 


Many charred bodies of deer were found, in most 


ippalling. 
cases lying with their heads pointed westward as they ran t 
escape the racing inferno. 

The Black- 


t + ‘ 


Wyoming again appears in fire history in 1937. 


water fire, August 18 to 22, covered only 1,254 acres, but 
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took a terrible toll of human life. Starting from a lightning 
struck tree, in rough, steep, high country from 9,000 to 
11,000 feet elevation, and aided by low humidity and high 
variable winds, this fire trapped and burned fifteen men. In 
addition, thirty-nine fire fighters were injured. Two forest 
rangers, one foreman, one young forester, and eleven CCC 


enrollees made the supreme sacrifice. The human toll would 


have been far heavier but for the judgment, coolness, action, 
and heroism displayed by Ranger Post, Junior Forester Tyr- 
rell, and Foreman Sullivan. These forest officers herded thir- 


ChA. 
onto a narrow, 
all but 
from either 
flame. 

Tyrrell, 


Public 


the only possible retreat, 


and seven Bureau of 
rocky ledge, 
five of them 


tv-one boys Roads men up 
and kept 
there prone while fires swept alternately 
side over 


Afterwards 


and 
Post, 
Fi Te 


awarded 


island in a sea of smoke 


led 


awarded the 


this small 


these men were out to safety. 


American Forest 


Tyrrell’s 


and Sullivan were 


Medal for heroism on the fire front. was 
posthumously. 

Ranger Clayton with a crew on another part of this fire was 
trapped with seven men in a 
death. 

In 1939, anniversary of the Blackwater fire, a large 
monument or memorial Blackwater Creek, 
along the US-20, to the fifteen 
their lives in fighting this fire. And here it 
recorded that nine-vear life of the CCC, 
forty-two enrollees foremen lost 


narrow gulch and burned to 
on the 
dedicated on 


Highway, 


was 
Cody -Yellowstone 
men who gave 


may be during the 


and five their lives in forest 


fires in this country. 


In this brief account of historic forest fires there is recorded 
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the loss of 2,974 human lives. The loss in timber, our most 


valuable raw resource, amounted in value to billions of dollars. 


Then there is the loss of watershed values and wildlife. 
Homes, towns, business and farm buildings and _ livestock 
would add millions more to the devastation. 


Much 


and trails, 


Can such conflagrations occur again! has 
more CCC protective 
are numerous and better trained and equipped; there 


country 


been cleared, the re are roads 
agencies 
are more telephone lines and radios, more fire lookouts to pick 
up fires while they are still small, and the science of predict- 


ing fire weather has been greatly perfected; and there are 


planes to drop parachutes with food, tools, and fire fighters. 
All true, but look back at the statement of weather conditions 
in the summer of 1902! Those conditions may be repeated. 


But the people of America, you say, are more careful with fire 


in the forests today than ever they were in the old days? Let 
us hope sO, 
And in December, 1941, war came to this country, war to 


multiply and intensify the normal hazards which forests must 
undergo from enemies within and enemies without. 

Of forests and national defense, Lieutenant General Hugh 
\. Drum, U. S. 


“Protection of 


Army, has this to say: 
the 


duties a citizen may perform in time of war. 


our forests is one of most important 


Wood, like oil, 
is essential to our war machine. Forest fires destroy a priceless 
source of raw materials and also serve the enemy by endanger- 
ing vital forests in 


installations. In time of 


war We preserve a national heritage for the days of peace.” 


protecting our 











enjoyment. 


presented. 
primitive areas are easily destroyed; 


As true today as when it was first written in 1937 








Wilderness Society Creed 


CT ODAY’S progressive view of nature conceives the American people using and en- 
joying it for the needs of everyday living, for pleasuring, and as an inspiration for 
happiness and achievement; but it specially conceives it necessary to save those parts 

of our slender remaining roadless areas which are worth more for study, relaxation and 

the wilderness type of recreation than for picnicking, motoring and commercial activities; 

also it believes that remaining primeval areas which are museums of creation, often also 
remarkable for scenic grandeur and extraordinary natural beauty, should be 
protected, undisturbed, for observation, scientific study, and appropriate types only of 


Every type of human use should be assigned 
while there is area still available for all uses, and no areas should be seized for the irre- 
vocable benefit of any one type of use, no matter how popular such use may be at the 
time, until all types have been fully and fairly considered for it with all the evidence 
And before final decision is made, consideration should be given the fact that 
but, while primitive conditions may develop again 
in from six hundred to a thousand years, the broken continuity will never be restored. 

The inherent rights of succeeding generations to study, enjoy and use fine exam- 
ples of primeval America is a responsibility of this generation. 


at Geo rge 


carefully 


its ample quota of appropriate area 


RoBERT STERLING YARD. 








Marshall’ s 





Adirondack home. 
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HARPER’S FERRY 


f istW KS and gun ft 
I f I i Heigl ff striking scenic possi- 
l ig n 1 rachft } Sh indoah wash- 
: i the Potomac Howing past its northe 


yuld 1 reserved for these magnificen stas. 
MARYLAND HEIGHTS his eminen was the mili- 
tarv kev to Harper's I 


iry mstructions: Fort Duncan, an enclosed 


vor 1 should th ge and inclosed within a 
i of P n about two miles abo Harper’s Ferry; 
s I mass ‘ tf rough mason m the cres f 
he N B ind the 6-gun Battery, which oc- 
po -called “Pinnacl wr the break of 
. f i. j a 2 er ae 
. lg tf 9 
I g i held Stone | iffes de- 
Looking I Vallev of the An n 
} 9 Shart >. | West tl — 
P ges from \lleghanies and winds across 
\ oO gorg t Hart I Sot vard tl 
‘ ’ f the Vall ‘ Virginia lurning 
" Potomac winding through the gorges of th 
Weaverton and Catoctin ranges and 1 over the lowlands 
» On a clear dav the Washington Monument is visibl 
ougt i glass H he v ind stra t of he Virgin i rt - 
of the War and Lee’s two invasions of the North mav 
FOSSIL CYCAD NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 
atieed tiem toms 20) 
Ss lid istrated quarto volum as published 
th the Carnegie Institution and the U. S. Geological Surv 
ik I yf all argumen the contrary, although a few 
f facts and features are here appended. But 
. 4 1 | 
Sixtv miles rly from FCNM is Mount Rushmor 
h the gia gran ilpt rings really symbolic of the fact 
n vi n lignified m n 1a » natur 
f tim With the fi in to inel und 
R ! 1 I lid rock a hall »rding our knowl- 
1 f 1 if mann rt v it P umid 
| 1 masonr' id on ) opened 6,000 
1 f s hav ’ great sympathy. For 


mitv and the need of a 


x 
O 3 
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 #s 


n oug! ful s iless treated porn 
p p. | 1 when th yutlines are seen in 
ho ps m iken one | Qn If s expe i th 
i ugl Vv a yn wtead of allowing due 
7 ind juen the results will | lisappointing. Another 
lang to most jealously guarded against is anv bring- 
z f -d ) irelated materials. The art and 
ta t ¥ ire simple as tl Iptures of ancien 
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WHAT IS RECREATIONP 
\n extract from the Introduction to the National Park Service’s 
“Study of the Park and Recreation Problem 


of the United States” 


In what has been written here there have, naturally, been 
numerous references to the word “recreation.”” This is de- 
fined in the Standard Dictionary as “the act of recreating, 
being recreated; refreshment of body or mind 


ifter toil; diversion; amusement.” Throughout this report 
there has been an endeavor to use the word consistently in 
the broad sense of that definition rather than in the narrower 
sense that connotes only physical exertion, 

From one point of view there is justification within that 
road definition to classify national parks and monuments as 
“recreational areas,” since the enjoyment envisioned in the 
uct creating the Service was surely “refreshment” not only “* 
dv and mind” but of the spirit as well. However, the 
Service has consistently maintained that its dominant purpose 
has been refreshment of mind and spirit; that that purpose 
ould be accomplished with the utmost satisfaction only if the 
nspirational qualities of the areas it administered, whether 
ised upon natural scenery, or scientific, historic or prehistoric 

ues, were safeguarded to the utmost; and that provisi 
physical recreation was permissible only to the extent 
lid not impair those qualities. 
Ihat this purpose shall be invariably dominant is the basic 
ishing characteristic of the National Park and Monu- 
ment System; has been since the National Park Service was 
established a quarter of a century ago. Physical recreation is 
1 byproduct of the parks, though by the very nature of the 
ireas it is an important and valuable one. 

It should in fairness be added that this concern with 
preservation of natural or other qualities is by no means limit- 
1 to the National Park Service, nor is its application limited 
to the areas it administers. Chiefly in state park systems, and 

some federal agencies, is this concern manifested toward 
n forest, lake and stream, mountain and sea coast, as well 
is sites of historic and prehistoric significance which have been 
ntrusted to their care. 


NATIONAL FOREST LAND PUR- 
CHASES HELD TO NEW LOW 


Ihe Forest Service reports that lands approved for purchasé 
for national forests under the Weeks Law in 1943 totaled 
8,759 acres, the smallest area acquired during any vear since 
the program was established in 1912, according to the annual 
report of the National Forest Reservation Commission. (Pub- 
lished as Senate Document No. 145; obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) The aver- 


ge price per acre was $4.31. 


Ihe limitation of purchases to this small acreage was duc 
to the government policy of holding such transactions to a 
minimum during the war. 

In terms of acreages purchased, the peak vear was 1934 


+ 


when 4,206,817 acres were acquired at an average price of 
a 


he 
$2.38 per acre. The minimum average price per acre was 
1.83, paid in 1933 for 667,314 acres. The highest average 
payment was $7.65, allowed in 1928 on 261,107 acres. For 


the total of 18,104,974 acres thus far acquired, the overall 


$ 


wWerage price per acre has been $3.77. 
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Tue BEST THING a bulldog does is HANG ON! 
Once he gets hold of something, it’s mighty hard to 
make him let go! 


And that’s the lesson about War Bonds you can 
learn from him. Once you get hold of a War Bond, 
HANG ON TOIT for the full ten years of its life. 


There are at least two very good reasons why 
you should do this. One is a patriotic reason .. . the 
other a personal reason. 


You buy War Bonds because you know Uncle 
Sam needs money to fight this war. And you want 
to put some of your money into the fight. But . . . if 
you don’t hang on to those War Bonds, your money 
isn’t going to stay in the battle. 


Another reason you buy War Bonds is because 





you want to set aside some money for your family’s 
future and yours. No one knows just what’s going to 
happen after the War. But the man with a fistful of 
War Bonds knows he’ll have a roof over his head 
and 3 squares a day no matter what happens! 


War Bonds pay you back $4 for every $3 in 10 
years. But, if you don’t hang on to your Bonds for 
the full ten years, you don’t get the full face value, 
and... you won't have that money coming in later 
on when you may need it a lot worse than you need 
it today. . 

So buy War Bonds... more and more War Bonds. 
And then keep them. You will find that War Bonds 
are very good things to have... and to hold! 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE LIVING WILDERNESS 














Concerning the Wilderness Society 


1840 Minrwoop Pace, Wasuincron, D. C. 


Begun, to meet emergency, January 21, 1935. Incorporated April 24, 1937. 


COUNCIL 
Harotp C. Anperson, Massachusetts 
L. A. Barrett, California 
Harvey Broome, Tennessee 
Bewron MacKavs IRVING M. Crark, Washington 
Vice BernarpD Frank, District of Columbia 
sis Ernest Sracey Grirritn, District of Columbia 
- ee Seen Nepeeewe Rosert Fiske Grices, Maryland 
heemaeel Dororny Sacus Jackson, Maryland 
Apo Leopo.p, Wisconsin 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE Benton MacKareE, Missouri 
Georce MarsHati, New York 
James Marsuauyi, New York 
Strantey A. Cain, Tennessee Oxaus Murie, Wyoming 
24 , Ernest C. OBERHOLTZER, Minnesota 
Francois E. Marrues, District of Columbia Rornert Steruinc Yarp, District of Columbia 


OFFICERS 
Ropert Sreruinc YARD 
President 


Permanent Secretary 


Suirtey W. ALven, Michigan 


Arruur H. Brake, California 


DUES 
Bernarp Frank Member $1.00 
Roun Se oo Subscribing Member 2.00 
pada leg Contributing Member 5.00 
Roszat Fiske, Gaices Sustaining Member 10.00 
Life Member 100.00 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ropert Sreruinc Yarp 


OBJECTS 
lo enlist the American people in the preservation of the American wilderness. 


I'o spread the conception that the wilderness is a valuable natural resource of the people and should be con- 
served as such. 


Io promote nation-wide cooperation in resisting the invasion of such wilderness by the sights, sounds and 


ther influences of civilization, including (a) routes which can be used for mechanized transportation, (b) all 


mmercial developments, and (c) those non-commercial improvements and influences which clash seriously 


with the primeval environment. 


The whole makes for permanent national sentiment favoring wilderness preservation and against unneces- 


public highways. No additional charge for publications. 


pu 


LOOK BACKWARD, THEN FORWARD 


to meet the emergency of a sudden excessively dangerous decline in America’s unequalled wilderness 
this movement was undertaken in 1935 at their own expense by eight men engaged in land use occupations. 


*s we advocate and IF you agree to advocate them earnestly in your own neigh- 
rrhood among its assoc! e shall be glad to accept your membership at one dollar a year in- 


ll our publications. 

















